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THK HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The Parliament 

The Constitution of Australia provides that the Parliament shall consist of 
the Queen (represented by the Governor-General), the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives. 

The House of Representatives 

In choosing a bicameral legislative system, that is, a system comprising 
two Houses, the founders of the Constitution had in mind that, whereas the 
Senate would give expression to the interests of the States as partners in the 
Federation, and would be, in effect, a States House, the House of Represen¬ 
tatives would be the legislative body designed to represent the national in¬ 
terest. 

The Members of the House are directly chosen by the people of Australia, 
the number chosen in each State being in proportion to the population, 
provided that no original State shall have less than five Members. Jn the 
Senate each State is equally represented—ten Senators for each State, 60 
Senators in all. The Constitution empowers the Parliament to make laws for 
increasing or diminishing the number of Members of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, subject to the requirement that the number of such Members shall be 
as nearly as practicable twice the number ol Senators. A proposal, by 
referendum, in May 1967, to remove this requirement from the Constitution 
was rejected by the people. Thus the number of Members representing State 
electorates must be approximately 120, but this number may be varied 
slightly by the operation of the formula for determining the number of 
Members to be chosen in each State. The present number of Members 
representing each State and Territory is—New South Wales 45, Victoria 34, 
Queensland 18, South Australia 12, Western Australia 10, Tasmania 5, Aus¬ 
tralian Capital Territory 2, Northern Territory 1—in all, 127. All Members 
have full voting rights. 

Members of the House are elected by compulsory voting by eligible per¬ 
sons not under eighteen years of age, Enrolment by Aboriginals is voluntary, 
but when enrolled voting is compulsory. The elections are conducted under 
the preferential system of voting. To be qualified to stand for election, a per¬ 
son must be eighteen years of age, a British subject and an elector or qualified 
to be an elector, and must have been a resident of Australia for at least three 
years. 

The life ol every House of Representatives is limited to three years from 
its first meeting, but the House may be dissolved sooner by the Governor- 
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General. On the other hand. Senators are elected for six-year terms with one 
half of their number retiring at 30 June each third year. Elections for both 
Houses are held concurrently whenever possible. While the rotation of Sena¬ 
tors each three years ensures an element of continuity in the membership of 
the Senate, a different reflection of electoral opinion is provided by the House 
of Representatives which, in its entirety, reflects the most recent political 
view of the people. For this reason the House may properly be described as 
the people’s House. 

The Executive Government 

The Australian Executive Government is based on the system evolved in 
Britain and is generally known as Cabinet or responsible government. Under 
this system Ministers are responsible to Parliament for their actions. 

It is the political party or coalition of parties commanding a majority in 
the House of Representatives which has the right to form the Executive 
Government of Australia. The minority becomes the Opposition. It is the 
primary aim therefore of all political parties to secure and retain a majority of 
Members in the House. Should a Government lose its majority or be defeated 
in the House on what it considers to be a vital question, it would be expected 
to resign. Here is seen one of the primary roles of the lower House-the 
making, or breaking, of governments. 

Ministers in the Government must be Members of one or other House of 
the Parliament. The Prime Minister and nineteen of his Ministers are 
Members of the House of Representatives. The remaining seven Ministers 
are Members of the Senate. 

Presence of Members and Quorum 

All Members arc not present in the Chamber during the whole length of 
the sittings. Members are busy people with many demands on their time. 
Besides their duties in the Chamber itself, they have meetings of Parliamen¬ 
tary committees to attend, research to undertake, speeches to prepare and in¬ 
numerable matters to deal with on behalf of their constituents. 

A quorum of the House is at least one-third of the whole number of the 
Members, that is 43 Members. Any Member at any time has the right to call 
attention to the absence of a quorum, in which event the bells are rung to 
summon Members to the Chamber. If a quorum is not obtained the sitting is 
adjourned until the next sitting day. 

Legislative Power 

The Parliament has power to make laws for the peace, order, and good 
government of Australia with respect to the matters which are set forth in sec- 
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tions 51 and 52 of the Constitution. The Constitution also vests in the House 
of Representatives the traditional power of the lower House in relation to 
financial matters. This prevents the Senate from- 

(1) initiating tax or appropriation bills; 

(2) amending tax bills or bills appropriating revenue or moneys for the 
ordinary annual services of the Government; and 

(3) amending any bill so as to increase any proposed charge or burden 
on the people. 

Where the Senate has no power itself to make amendments it may instead 
request the House of Representatives to make amendments, and this the 
House may do if it thinks fit. 

Section 57 of the Constitution lays down the steps leading to a dissolution 
of both Houses which may be initiated by the House of Representatives if the 
Senate rejects, or fails to pass, or passes with unacceptable amendments, a 
Bill received from the House. Within these limitations, each House has the 
same power of initiation, amendment, or rejection of legislation. 
Nevertheless, by far the major part (some 95 per cent) of the legislation dealt 
with by the Parliament originates in the House of Representatives. 

Role of the House of Representatives 

The principal features of the role of the House may be summarised as 
follows: 

(1) The power to make governments. 

(2) The power to break governments if they do not retain the confidence 
and support of a majority of the Members of the House. 

(3) I he initiation of the major part of legislation introduced into the 
Parliament. 

(4) Consideration of the nature and merits of legislation put before it 
and the proposal of such amendments as it thinks necessary. 

(5) Control of expenditure by scrutiny of financial proposals and their 
purpose. The principle of the financial initiative of the Government 
vests in the Government the right to initiate or move to increase 
appropriations and taxes, but this does not deprive the House of its 
right to make amendments which will reduce a proposed appropria¬ 
tion or tax or to reject the proposal. 

(6) Examination of public accounts to ensure that public money is spent 
in accordance with Parliamentary approval and in the best interests 
of the taxpayer. 

(7) Critical discussion of Government policy, on both internal and 
foreign matters, and its implementation. 
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(8) The maintenance of a watching brief over government administra¬ 
tion. 

(9) The safeguarding and promotion of the best interests of the nation 
and its people by raising particular matters in the course of business 
before the House or through means otherwise available in the 
procedures of the House. The redressing of grievances is within this 
category. 

(10) The surveillance of delegated legislation, usually in the form of an 
ordinance or regulation, approved by the Government pursuant to a 
general authority contained in an Act of the Parliament. 

(11) The development and use of procedures which will enable the House 
to discharge its functions in the most effective form. 

(12) The appointment and use of standing and select committees for the 
purpose of informed inquiries and report. 

Links with the House of Commons 

The House of Representatives is the Australian equivalent of the United 
Kingdom House of Commons, the so-called Mother of Parliaments, from 
which the Australian House has inherited, amongst other things, the priceless 
privilege of freedom of speech in the House—a freedom which is essential if 
the rights and interests of the people of Australia are to be properly protected 
by their elected representatives. Although the House has adopted many of 
the procedures of the House of Commons, it has evolved its own modern 
practices, a lead which has been followed by other legislatures overseas and 
in Australia. Visible links with the Commons are the Speaker’s Chair, the 
Despatch Boxes on the Table and the gilded Mace which lies at the end of the 
Table, each of which follows the design of similar articles used in the Com¬ 
mons. The colour of the furnishings, green, is also that of the Commons. 

The Speaker 

The presiding officer of the House is the Speaker. He must be a Member of 
the House and is elected Speaker by the Members at the commencement of 
each Parliament. If there is more than one nominee, he is elected by a secret 
ballot. In addition to presiding at sittings of the House, the Speaker 
represents the House as its spokesman. He does not vote in division unless the 
numbers are equal, and then he has a casting (deciding) vote. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Speaker, his duties are performed by the Chair¬ 
man of Committees, as Acting Speaker. The Speaker or Acting Speaker may 
be relieved temporarily in the Chair by one of a panel of Deputy Chairmen 
whom the Speaker appoints at the commencement of every Parliament. 
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The Chairman of Committees 

The Chairman of Committees is similarly elected by the Members at the 
commencement of each Parliament. When the House is in committee the 
Chairman of Committees presides from the chair located between the two 
Clerks. 

Officers 

The Clerks of the House wear wig and gown and are seated at the head of 
the Table. A part of their duties is to record the proceedings of the House and 
to advise the Speaker, Ministers and other Members in relation to its 
procedure. The Serjeant-at-Arms, another officer of the House, is seated in 
the Chamber at the end opposite to the Chair, included in his duties are 
attendance on the Speaker with the Mace for ceremonial purposes, the 
preservation of order in the galleries and precincts and the carrying-out of 
associated instructions from the Speaker. 

Program of business 

The daily program of business is usually as follows: 

Prayers; Presentation of petitions; Giving notices; Questions without no¬ 
tice; Presentation of papers; Ministerial statements; Discussion of a 
matter of public importance (when specially submitted in accordance 
with the standing orders); Consideration of motions and Bills as set 
down on the Notice (Agenda) Paper; Adjournment. 

Questions without notice 

The period devoted to questions without notice usually about 45 
minutes—is always a time to stimulate the attention of the person who is in¬ 
terested in parliament, government or politics. The House is well attended by 
both Members and visitors, and with Ministers unaware of what questions 
may be in store for them, there is an air of expectancy in the Chamber. Ques¬ 
tions may be put to a Minister relating to public affairs with which he is 
officially connected, to proceedings pending in the House, or to any matter of 
administration for which he is responsible, and to a Member, not being a 
Minister, relating to any Bill, motion, or other public matter connected with 
the business of the House, of which the Member has charge. 

Bills 

By far the largest amount of time is taken up with the consideration of 
Bills (proposed laws). Before a Bill passes the House, it proceeds through the 
following stages: 
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First reading—its formal introduction. 

Second reading—when the general principles of the measure are debated. 

Committee—when the details of the Bill may be discussed and the text 
amended. (On occasions, by the unanimous wish of the House, this 
stage may be superseded.) 

Third reading—when the Bill as reported from committee is finally 
passed. 

A Bill introduced originally in the House of Representatives is, when passed, 
transmitted to the Senate for its concurrence. It may be agreed to in the form 
as sent to the Senate, or alternatively, amendments or requests for amend¬ 
ments may be the sub ject of negotiation between the Houses. Likewise, a Bill 
introduced originally in the Senate is, when passed, transmitted to the House 
of Representatives for its concurrence. Only when a Bill has been agreed to 
by both Houses in identical form may it be submitted to the Governor- 
General for the Royal Assent. 

The Budget 

As a general rule, the principal financial business of the Parliamentary 
year is initiated on the first sitting day of the Spring sittings in August when 
the Treasurer presents the Budget. This is the term ordinarily used for the 
financial statement presented by the Treasurer in which he reviews the 
present economic state of the country, indicates possible future trends and 
then sets out the Government’s proposals for expenditure on defence, social 
welfare, payments to the States, etc., and the raising of revenue, by tax varia¬ 
tions if necessary, to meet expenditure. Legislation to give effect to 
the Budget proposals is then introduced in the House. 

A National forum 

Complementary to its legislative functions, the House also has the vitally 
important role of acting as a national forum in which Members have 
the opportunity in a variety of ways to raise grievances on behalf of their 
constituents or to bring forward for discussion matters of national or inter¬ 
national significance. 

Sittings of the House 

The yearly sittings of the House are divided into two main sitting 
periods—the Autumn sittings, usually from February to June, and the 
Budget or Spring sittings, from August to December. Within these periods, 
the House normally sits for three weeks followed by a non-sitting week and 
the days and hours of meeting specified in the standing orders are Tuesdays 
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and Wednesdays from 2.30 p.m. and Thursdays from 10.30 a.m., hut because 
of pressure of business, recent practice has been to fix earlier meeting times. 
The sittings are usually adjourned at 11 p.m. 

Division 

A vote or division of the House is taken by Members dividing to the right 
or left of the Chair (as viewed from the Chair)—the ‘Ayes’ to the right, the 
‘Noes’ to the left. Prior to the division, the bells are rung to summon 
Members to the Chamber. Two Members from each side arc appointed as 
tellers to count the Members voting. 

Members’ seats 

Each Member has his own allotted seat in the Chamber. Government 
Members sit on the right of the Chair (as viewed from the Chair), with 
Ministers occupying the front benches, while Opposition Members sit on the 
left of the Chair, with senior Members of the Opposition occupying the front 
benches on that side. 

Broadcast 

The proceedings of one or other of the Houses are broadcast by the Aus¬ 
tralian Broadcasting Commission on its Radio 1 program. Usually the House 
of Representatives is broadcast on Tuesday and Thursday and the Senate on 
Wednesday. 

Visitors 

Visitors are welcome at all times to hear the proceedings of the House. 
Two upstairs galleries are reserved for the public, and two for the Press. The 
Speaker’s Gallery and small galleries for Senators and diplomats are at 
Chamber floor level. 

The people’s representatives 

The visitor as he surveys the Chamber sees before him a group of people 
who have a significant role to play in the nation’s affairs. It is tlfey who have 
been chosen by the people of Australia to come to the national Parliament to 
attend to the nation’s business. They are the people’s personal representa¬ 
tives, and the decisions they make have far-reaching effect upon the life of 
every citizen. The House here seen at work brings to life the great principle 
expressed in the famous words of Abraham Lincoln—‘government of the 
people, by the people, for the people ’. 
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